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British Colonies : 


Quzszc possesses an historical interest, to 
‘which no other city in the Western World 
has a similar claim. It need scarcely be 
edded that before its proud citadel’are the 
foght, plains of Abraham, whiere Wolfe 
jught, conquered, and died, “ with his 
round him,” 


city of Quebec, the capital of Lower 
Canada, and the Gibraltar of America, stands 
‘on the extremity of a precipitous cape, in 
Tatitude 46°. 54’.N., longitude 71° 5° W., on 
-the St. Lawrence, which, five miles below, is 
divided by the Island of Orleans into two chan- 
‘nels, about a mile broad. ae 
opposite Quebec, where the river makes a sud. 
-den bend, it is little more than half a mile broad, 
‘but the depth of the water is. about 25 fa- 
thoms. Between this and the Island of 
Orleans is formed the splendid. basin of Que- 
bee,—somewhat more than five miles long, 
and about four broad in the widest part. On 


abrupt’ promontoty, 


feet high, 
Vou. xxrx. G | 


——————— 


QUEBEC, LOWER CANADA. : - 


crowned with an impregnable. citadel,’ and 
surrounded :'by strong battle , on‘ which 


ments; 
‘the British banners daily wave,—-the’ bright 


‘rence’ over a 


steeples-of the cathedral and churches,—the 
vice-regal. chateau, ing over the*preci- 
pice,—the ‘house-tops' of: the ‘uppér’ town;— 
the houses, wharfs, ards, or'ware! 
&c., of the lower,—a fleet of ships at Wolfe’s 
Cove, and others at the wharfs; 2ts,— 
multitudes of boats,—several ‘ships*on the 
stocks,—the white sheet of the cataract of 
Montmorency tumbling into. the’ St. -Law- 
ledge: 220 feet high,—the 
churches, houses, fields, and woods of Beau- 
port and Charlebourg,—mouuntains : in ‘the 
istance—the high grounds, church; and 
‘houses of S:. Joseph, some Indian wigwams 
near Point Levi, with some of their bark 
.canoes on the water, and vast masses of tim- 
ber descending on the river from’ the wu 
‘country,—may impart to the fancy some 
of lad slow unfolded to the: ‘who 
sails up the St. Lawrence, when he first be- 
holds the metropolis of the British empire in 
America.”’* ‘ 
+. Qn landing at Quebec, and ascénding from 
the iower tu the upper town; we pass through 
t° © Biitish’ America.’ By John M‘Gregor, 
vol. ii. p. 474, > ee 
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narrow, old streets. The lower town is the 
seat of activity and commerce, where are the 
Custom House and Exchange Reading-room. 
Most of the ships anchor above the town at 
Walfe Cove. 

On arriving in the upper town from the 
lower, we find ourselves jn a very different 
place ; the streets are rather narrow ; but, in 
general, they are clean, and tolerably well 
paved. The houses are covered with tin; 
shingles not being allowed. Many of the 
buildings are, it is true, in the style of olden 
time, yet there is an air of respectability and 
fashion which at once tells us we are in a 
metropolitan city. 

The public buildings are substantial rather 
than elegant. The Chateau de St. Louis, the 
residence of the governor-general, is a huge, 
plain, baronial building, projecting over the 

recipice of Cape Diamond, here 30 feet 

igh; in front of the Chateau is an espla- 
nade. Nearly opposite the gates is the 
Protestant cathedral, with a beautiful spire ; 
and near ‘ — the Sertaers Ba 
old former bishops o % 
ok ag nearly over the gate leading from 
the lower town, is now the Parliament House 
of Canada. As a building, it is certainly 
mych more imposing than was our old House 
of Commons. Near this spot is the site of 
the magnificent of the Intendant- 
General, or Civil Governor of New France, 
which was destroyed by Sir Guy Carleton, to 
prevent its being taken: by General Mont- 
gomery, in 1755. 

The Catholic cathedral is a huge edifice, 
with a dome and spire; and its inte- 
rior exhibits much of the imposing grandeur 
of the Romish churches: the bishop and 
sometimes fifty priests officiate here. In the 
city are several other Catholic churches, one 
in the lower town, and another iu the suburb 
of St. Roch. 

There are three nunneries at Quebec; two 
of which are hospitals. The nuns of Ca- 
nada are not the useless beings that they 
may be imagined. Although they have re- 
tired from the open world, yet, as nurses to 
the sick admitted within their walls, or as 
the instructors of young girls, they are of 
much benefit to society. They also manu- 
facture beautiful work-boxes, reticules, and 
some other articles, which they sell for the 
benefit of their respective convents. 

Next is the strong, quadrangular building 
which was formerly the College of the Je- 

- guits, and was, when occupied by them, the 
most spacious building in America.* The 
British government converted this edifice 
into barracks. In front is an open space, in 
the middle of which stands the market, an 
i , wooden building, though it 
cost from 6,000/. to 8,000/. 

© Founded in 1635, by Fue Reni Rouhalt,- It 
will, it is said, cuntain 2,000 troops. 
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The public institations of Quebec are 
numerous. The French college is a substan- 
tial, old building, with a garden attached. 
It has a principal and three professors ;. one 
each, for theology, rhetoric, and for mathe- 
matics and physics, and five regents of the 
humanity classes. Besides several minor 
French and English schools, and some Sun- 
day schools, there is a National ‘school on a 


-liberal foundation ; likewise a Royal Gram- 


mar-school, and a classical academy. 

A Royal Institution also exists here; the 
Protestant bishop being the principal. The 
Literary and Historical Society of Quebec is 
under the direction of the Chief Justice of 
Canada. The Quebec Library contains an 
extensive collection of standard works. There | 
are four fF ble newspapers publislied ‘ 
within the city. “ Neither does Quebec want, 
benevolent and useful associations. The 
principal of these are—the Quebec Emigrant 
Society ; Quebec Agricultural Society; Me- | 
dical? Society ; Quebec Diocesan Committee 
of the Society for Propagating Christian 
Knowledge ; Ladies’ Society for Pro ing 
Education and Industry in Canada is se 
Bible Society; Bible and Tract Society; ' 
Quebec Education Society, and the Fire So- * 


‘ciety. Besides the of Quebec, and a 
feach of the Moatieat Best, ew also a | 


Savings’ Bank. - BS 

“ are two or three distilleries, brew- 
eries, tobacco, soap, and candle manufacto- | 
ries. Several beautiful ships have beén for | 
many years built here; and we find such 
tradesmen as ate usual in a city, but not all 
those of a manufacturing town. Here are 
brewers, distillers, carpenters, joiners, car- 
riage- builders, smiths, saddlers, tanners, 
barbers, tailors, shoemakers, mill and wheel- 
wrights, upholsterers, and those more impor- 
tant » Players, fiddlers, dancing- 
masters, and tavern-keepers. 

“A portion of the British and 
other goods imported, are sold by auction; 
the Canadian shopkeepers, who seldom im- 

rt 8 from other countries, prefer buy- 
ing their at public sales than by pri- 
vate bargains. Some of the shops are fitted 
up in a way which the Cockneys would call 
rather stylish ; but like the shops all over 
ae you find in most of them every va- 
riety o goods sold. in the country: si 
nox muslins, ribbons, crockery wy pe 
ironmongery ; broad cloths and cutlery ; sad- 
dies, and looking-glasses; spikes, nails, and 
spades; needles, thimbles, and pins. 

“ What will ever render Quebec a position 
of the first and most mighty consideration to 
England, or to any power holding possession 
of the empire of the Canadas, and which 
fully justifies even the enormous outlays ex- 
pended on its fortification is its particular 
situation, and the extraordinary natural fea- 
tures of the spot on which. it is founded. : It 
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Quebec are ; beolutely impossible’ for a ship of covered roads. On the ice these rides ate 
8 a substan. pitied 4 pass either ap or down contrary to pleasant enough; but the Toads are 
‘ attached, permission of those who possess its gar- such ¢ 
te caine a Ver as er na 
ents of the 
eral minor 
some Sun- 
school on a 
yal Gram. 
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here ; the on the jand side, 
The if possible still t 

Quebec is according to the 

Justice of : 

ntains an 

ks. There 




































from 
publistied 
ebee want, 
Emignes 
migrant 
ty; Me. 
mM mittee 
Jhristian jon. 
ing . 3 more than two. ket, or rather Open space that 
ley’ i ian French. stirrounds it, is the to see all the varied 
Fr. ity 5 The Hagia sen ang Cxsadian am characteriat istics of * Population a of Quebec 
“ ni ly from the English and its environs, 
¢, and a ; assumed an anvart eust multitudes of horses and carts, with hay, 
is aleo a | b. The Canadian gen- wood, butchers’ meat, fowls, heaps of 
Raa * consisting chiefly of 
2 crag pet daughters of the Aabitans, eed 
1ufacto. | : wives 5 
én for | » They few squawe, in small carts, from Indian To, 
d such as it is spoken at rette: Amidst these, we observe the officers 
Not all also speak English government 
ere are 
8) Care are few amusements Tra and the merchants, all scrambling 
apners, summer. Active pursuits occupy all for the luxuries of the market ; and, thickly 
wheel. ¢lasses. Short excursions on the at oe eager gmong the thronged ys - horses, 
— ie-nic parties to Indi Lake St. the noisy, halfbrutal carters town, 
neing- Petes cc any pe of Chandiere, cake St with their wives and ofc ene ith 
ionally made; and sometimes excursions the canaille of the urbs of St. Roch, 
h and fue extended to Kamouraska, or upto Maen braw’ nid vociferation in bad Freneh, and 
mt sp as far ap the Palle of Niasara. Ge broken English, that takes place, migh( ont 
n im. the p in of Abraham is an exechect race. Laie UP the confused spirits of Babel. 
+ buy- course,* “In winter, when all the world at In winter, sledges bring in hay, grain. frozen 
y pn. is idle, and when the navigation of comes ot Of beet, pork. mutton, and whateres 
fitted Canada and trade of Quebec aze bound in comes to market. Every article of luxury, 
a call fey fetters, at tne Chiteau, assem. except good fish, is abundant. The fish 
bbing es if the town, pi -nics, and family par. most esteemed is the poisson d orée, a kind 
Ps fies are frequent." The intabitant, dress in of pickerel, but it ws rare. Shad and salmon 
silks, Summer ay lighily as in Jamaica; and in are sometimes plent , and @ fish called 
and Winter, gentlemen and ladies Tequire to after the Hiver in which it iy Spy a 
sad- be as well rotected with muffs, tippets, fur nongé, a species of pike, with along, hoo 
on , and robes, as if they were in St. Peters- snout, ig excellent ‘eating. Bass 
ition . 
n to 
ich The ialiaid of Quebee is taken 
hich view e 
- — from the Harbour. grandeur of the 
alee sadeee hs Plain isan Nemety er peroPrnte view from the citadel of Cape Diathond i, 
-" Fpndour, to the latter net Memory 


, 6 considered by ‘Mr, M‘Gregor to exceed in 

singe in which Wolly was eaue"" General at the magnifieence’ the celebrated prospects from 
XXX gay, G2 
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delusions 
exhibited in panorama views, if they were to 
cross the Atlantic, and bring back to 


In the preceding columns, we have availed 
ourselves of Mr. M‘Gregor’s admirable work, 
already referredto, for the substance of the 
details of the very interesting and important 
subject of our Engraving. 


CHURCH CURIOSITIES. 
(To the Editor.) 


In a recent excursion into Warwickshire, I 
explored Brailes and Compton in search of 
Curiosities, and gleaned the following parti- 


ernie aceiaetle village on tha goad 
to Shipston, is erbial 

its noble pt and “ loud cymbals.” On 

these far-famed bells are the following in- 

scriptions :-— 

_L. Team hee, for Richard Pvrdiimade. mee... Anno 
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gy 1624, R. P. (Arms of England:and Wales.) 


be aor pl 
4. I’me not the bell I was, but quite another ; 
I'me now as rite and sound as merry George 


spacious, 

original splendour. In the ceiling of the 
— apartment ‘are these initials, H.R. E.R. 
1B. C.R., in four compartments, with the 
rose'and thistle, Honi soit qui eral sew 
&e. Another room is decorated with the 
family arms—motto, Je ne serche qu’un y— 
surrounded im, all in fine preser- 
‘vation. Op Coxxecrtor. 


THE ‘CAVE OF TROPHONIUS. 
(Tue. following account of the cave of Tro- 
phonius is given by Fuber, in his Treatise 
on the Mysteries of the Cabiri :—} 

Porphyry gives a variety of refined re« 
marks upon the olive, which Homer re- 
presents as overshadowing the Nymphéan 
pe ey i ee of bres however, eg 

e lenst degree satisfactory, excepting his 
‘observation that su plaus Gate paar Be 
to bear olive. es in their hands; from 
‘which they augured, that the gloom of their 

® Thus. rendered: —May John's dell sound for 


ted to ascend oe cated 


heaves, - 
$ . 
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t calamities would be exchanged for 
ight, happiness, and prosperity. Here we 
have some of the remains of the original 
matter Of fact, though completely misun- 
derstood and perverted by Porphyry. The 
olive in the mysteries was commemorative 
of the olive-branch brought back to Nouh 
by the dove; and it was the propitious 
omen. that the patriarch. and his family 
would speedily emerge from the gloom of 
tlie ark to the light of day—that they would 
exchange their: confinement for liberty; 
and that they would each soon. be able to 
exclaim in the language of the mystagogue : 
—‘¢1 have escuped an evil, I have found a 
better lot.’’ ith a similar allusion to the 
history of the deluge, the priests of Mith- 
ras were styled Hierocoraces, or sacred 

‘yavens; and the oracular priestesses of 
Hammon, Peleiades, or doves: while, .in 
consequence of the close connexion of the 
dove and the olive, a particular species of 
that tree was denominated Columbas. 

One of the most celebrated of the Mith- 
ee Sereess was that of. Trophonius, ‘in 


tia. 

Upon the-death of Orchomenus, who was 
Orca Menu, or the Arkite Noah, his king- 
dom was supposed to have devolved to: Cly- 
menus, the. grandson of Phrixus. Clyme- 
nus was slain by the Thebans, at the festi- 
val of the Onchestian; or oceanic Neptune ; 
and. he was succeeded by his eldest son 
Erginus, the father of Trophonius and 
Agamedes. Trophonius is said to have 
been nursed by /eres-Europa; he had a 
consecrated grove near the city of Orcho- 
menus, and in it a famous, oracular cavern. 
Upon. the bank of the.adjacent river, stood 
a small temple of the. nymph Hercyna, who 
was worshipped in conjunction. with him, 
and who was supposed to have been the 
companion of ine. Near the river 
was also a tumulus, said to be the monu- 
ment of a called Arcesilaus; and a 
chapel dedicated to Ceres-Europa. Within 
the cavern were statues of Trophonius and 
Hercyna, holding in their hands rods, around 
which serpents were entwined. Not far 
from the oracle, was a statue of Jupiter- 
Pluvius ; and, upon the summit of the hill, 
atemple of Apollo, another of ine 
and Jupiter, and a third of Juno, Jupiter, 
and Saturn. The rivulet itself was named 
Hercyna ; and the cavern, which Pausanias 
informs us was artificial, was so contrived, 
that the stream flowed out of it. When any 

wished to consult the oracle, he was 
washed in this consectated water 


two youths, each of whom bore the bile cf 
Mercury or Casmilus. He was then di- 
rected to drink of the streams of Lethe 


moved from his recollection all fane 
» thoughts, and the second enabled tim to 
femember whatever he might see in the 
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cave. Afterwards, he was dressed in a 
linen robe, and conducted in solemn 
ceasion to the oracle. The mouth of the 
cavern was shaped like an oven,* being ex- 
tremely narrow and steep ;_ and the method 
of descending into it was by means of a small 
ladder. Arriving at the bottom, the 7 
found another cave, the entrance into whi 
was yet more straight than that of the 
former. Here he prostrated himself upon 
the ground, holding in. either hand. the 
offerings to Trophonius, which consisted of 
cakes mixed wit! paar Immediately, his 
feet were seized, and his whole body was 
drawn into the: cavern by the: agency. of 
some invisible power. Here he beheld such 
visions, and heard such voices as seemed best 
tothe tutelary deity of the place. The 
‘being given, he forthwith felt him- 
self conveyed out of the cavern in the same 
manner as he had been drawn in, his feet in 
both cases being foremost. As soon as he 
once more emerged to open day, he was con- 
ducted by the officiating priest to the chair 
of Mnemosyne, and strictly interrogated 
with r t to what he had seen or heard. 
Generally speaking, (doubtless through the 
operation of superstitious terror,) the votary 
was drawn up in a swoon. In this case, 
he was carried to the temple of the Good 
Genius, till he pr ower come to — 
again; after which: he was required to 
Te down ety er i the oracle ba a 
k kept specially for that purpose. Pau- 
sanias ds, that he gave the account from 
his own personal knowledge ; for that he 
had had the curiosity to descend himself 
into the cave, and to consult the god. 
= or bare Pt wd cavern wd 
Trophonius, it sufficiently perceived, 
without the assistance of a formal be 
t - 


With regard to Trophoniua, t 

his genealogy is purely mythological ; both 

pbc Bape, ag eo 
i ting entirely to the Heli ite 

devotion. Ins he was the same as the 

infernal or diluvian Mercury ; and his title, 

Trophonias seems to be # corruption of 

Tora-Phont, the prie’t of the heifer. 


characters as 
and Salus, or the No¥tic Sun and the 
moon. Hercyna was, in fact, no other than 


of the mouths of 


waters of the deluge burst forth from the oven 
of av old woman, called Zala-Cupha. 
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Ceres-Europa, the allegorical nurse of Tro- 
phonius; and, consequently, she was the 
same as Hippa, Nusa, or Jno; the supp 
nurses of Bacchus. Accordingly, Lyco- 
phron informs_us, that Ennéa, Hercyne, and 
Erinnus, were all titles of Ceres ;* and his 
commentator Tzetzes observes, that Her- 
cyna was at once an epithet of Ceres, and 
a tiame of the daughter of Trophonius. . It 
is of little ace omg whether Ceres- 
£uropa-Hercyna-Hi - ve esteemed the 
narse or the daugh of Trophonius : 
in either case she will be equally a person- 
ification of the Ark. 

As for the supposed tomb of the hero 
Arcesilaus, which was thrown on 


: ieularly (i 
iccanatieth Blove ‘these 


plant to the last of decay, this beauti 
and majestic tree solicits admiration from the 


bank of the rivulet Hercyna, it may have eye 


been merely a high place of Arc-Es-El, the 
Helio-arkite deity ; while the two minister- 
ing youths, denominated Mercurii, are evi- 
dently the Casmili of the Samothracian 
mysteries, or the Camilli of the ancient 
Tuscans, 


The cavern of Trophonius; being thus 
destined for the celebration of the diluvian 
worship, we should not be surprised to find 
it situated near the town of Orchomenus, or 
the arkite Noah, and in Beotia, or the land 
of the symbolical heifer. W. G.C. 


© Ennéa is only a variation of Antés, Anéa, Na 
née, Nana, or Anu. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE OAK. 





And 

So silple? and to great! tl 

Of meaner rank an awful distance keep. 
Ir any pleasure can be called bright, beauti- 
ful, a rape it surely is a on of nature, 
particularly of the green things that clothe 
the earth’s surface: the contemplation of 
them gives a tone of health and freshuess to 
the mind, and the cultivation of them vigour 
to the body. They afford occupation in our 
youth, and a delightful source of calm enjoy- 
ment in our after years. They serve as living 
and lasting memoranda of our res and 
our sorrows; and, when the silent hand of 
Time has “‘ wede away” the companions of 
our youth and the friends of our 4 
the trees we have planted remain to us in all 
ie ragga my oaraay, oo and 

ty. It is au absolute duty, ev 

one should til hiv paternal pateh “i 
the size makes little difference in the p ; 
and the interest taken in this rational and 

* In the Magazine of Natural H a 4 
a = contented by Edward ‘Chadlerworth % 


* plentifully; but I am not aware 


; any other denizen of the forest. 


have given two ; 
Rdbur (common British oak), and Quércus 
sessilifidra (sessile-fruited oak); but both 

ies sport in infinite varieties. It has been 


s very 
I ever 
saw one grown to a very great size, although 
I have seen some, to “all of great 
age. be agen and tbity of tha ok 
appears to have been appreci t 
Tenids, from which their appellation Ry Pie 
derw (oak), Welsh ; darach, Gaelic ; and of 
which the an, or sacred grove, was chiefly 
com, On its branches the mystic 
mi used at their solemn rites; and, 
as now, no doubt the mistletoe was more 
abundant on the crab and hawthorn than on 
the oak, some iar virtue was attributed 
to the one rather than the other, from the 
beauty or utility of the tree upon which the 
te grew. This, probably, I may be 
allowed to infer, as under the patched inyes- 
titure of ancient mythological rites, we may 
easily trace a veneration for certain plants 
and animals that were of service to, or that 
held an influence over, the moral and physical 
condition cf man. Its utility to our British 
ancestors ronepean ab con ge Goma for the 
fruit (however astringent unpalatable it 
may be to a modern appetite) formed a por- 
tion of their food, and the rifted logs their 
chief article of firing. It seems to be lord of 
the soil, and more adapted to our clime than 
Unless in 
the neighbourhood of the sea (a most un- 
happy situation for any tree), it never shows 
a “ weather side to the storm.”. When the 
acorn begins to germinate, the radicle, or 
what planters term the taproot, very deeply 
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strikes into the earth, and anchors. itself 
safely in its place; and _,this. is done long 
before the stem has risen: from the cotyledons, 
but a comparatively short length, perhaps not 
one fourth as, long as-the 3 as though 
instinctively aware, in embryo, of the howl- 
ing storms and beating blasts which, in after- 
iif, its massy arms are doomed to contend 
with. Planters are aware of this circumstance ; 
and, when ee ate dibbled ne 
'y are gen transplanted. after 

rely year’s groteth; for, should they re- 
main longer, it is next to impossible to get 
them Agree injury to the taproot; and, 
if this be done, ‘the plant rarely afterwards 
thrives well. This is the reason why self- 
sown trees, particularly the vak, grow better 
and more freely than t which have been 
removed. The acorns form the food of some 
of the gallinaceous birds; and I have com- 
monly observed rooks fly away with them in 
their bills, and more frequently drop them in 
their flight, than, any other sort of food I 
have seen them carry, owing, no deubt, to the 
polished smoothness of the outside ca ; 
and I have often observed fields freely planted 
by this means. About the middle of the 
merry month of May, generally, the gradual 
expanding of the crimpy, yellowish foliage 
of the oak presents a most refreshing and 
beautiful feature in our landscape, and gives 
a fichness and mellow relief to the vivid and 
more dazzling green of the woods; while its 
extended and twisted arms, thickly curled and 
matted branchlets, form a dark and harmo- 
nious contrast beneath. It does not, as the 
sycamore and many other trees of rank and 
lush foliage, burst suddenly into leaf; but, as 
the season advances, expands to the blessed 
and balmy gales, deepened in its tint, and 
more mature in its aspect. The wood, for- 
merly, when much more plentiful, was applied 
to almost all purposes where wood was want- 
ing for durability and strength, particularly 
of household furniture and building. Few 
persons, I think, can look without feeli 
admiration and pleasure on the now black- 
ened, but beautifully carved, wainscoting in 
some of the ancient halls of our baronial 
ancestors; or see the heavy old oak table, 
— its massive carved legs ne framework, 
without conjuring up in the great was- 
sail bow) civeulatt 2 Icke amid the bois- 
terous. mirth and happy hearts of the rude 
and merry wassailers. contrast is very 
gteat indeed between this sort of furniture 
and the flimsy and luxurious kickshaws of a 
modern hall or drawing-room ; where every- 
thing of native growth, worth, or beauty, is 

i out, to make room for foreign tinsel, 
or something worse. In some of our old 
churches may be seen fine specimens of the 
durability of the oak in the great beams and 
rafters: they, untouched by the tooth of 
Time, or the burrowing of the wogm, have 


of 
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stood for ages ; have seen creeds change and 
dynasties alter, and, probably, may see them 
in and again. i 


building. As adapted to 
the Sah of eax aiestry, and the tomer of 
our foes; Jauded in lyric strains, from the 
ingle side of the humble mud cabin to the 
princely halls of the noble; and well indeed’ 
is it merited. 

“ Britannia needs no bulwarks, 


The bark of the oak is of very great value 
as an-article uf commerce, from the astrin- 
gent principle called ¢annin, which it con- 
tains in much larger proportion than the bark 
of any other tree. This ient, as is well 
— it a with + er the raw hide is satu- 
rated in rocesn of tanning, preserved, 
and fitted dor ooll and use. 


which it envelopes. And, oh, what a grap 

it affords for the ivy, with its smooth, bri 

and glinting leaves (for ever green), to creep 

up the trunk, - enri Pg round the 
rky fingers, and grateful for the protection 

it ee deck it in garlands of neve in 

the last stageofdecay! 79 2, 


Anecvote Gallery. 





MONUMENT TO SIR EDWARD WXNTER, IN ‘ 
BATTERSEA CHURCH. 


Bzsiwes the monument of the St. John 
family, described and engraved in vol. xxviii. 
of this Miscellany, is a very —_ one to 
the memory of Sir Edward Wynter, who 
lived at York House, Battersea. This mo- 
nument is on the south wall; on the top is 
his bust of a large size, with whiskers; un- 
derneath the inscription, is a basso-relievo 
representing him in the act of performing 
the two exploits mentioned in his epitaph 
which is as follows :— 


P.M. S. 
itis, qui adhue iny ee oe eek in 
Se atin aaavenpeneen od remem 


Decessit Mar, 20. Au. wtat. 64. Dni, |i 
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(Monument to Sir Edward W ynter, in Battersea Church.) 


Pusuit“merito o time de se merito 
Uxor mosstissima, 


B Sie 
Tarn to be great 18 fortune as in mind, 
00 great to be within an isle confin’d ; 


Young, helpless. fri , Seas u he tried ; 
But English courage all those wants supplied. 

A pregnant wit, a painful dil 

Care tu provide, and bounty to dispense ; 

Join’d to a soul sincere, 

Procur’d him friends, a 





Alone, ’ he oppress'd, 
Avda end te dose the a ns 
Twice twenty moauted Moors he overthrew 
Siugly on foot, some woauded, some he slew, 
Dispers’d the rést,—what more could Sampson do ? 
True to his friends, a terror to his foes, 
Here now in peace his houor'd bones repose ! 
Vita peregrinatio, 
« His. widow was married the year after 
his decease to Sir James Fuller, and died in 
1730. The monument was restored, after 
the Regge oll ._— his , 
ndson. iw: pron, ter, ; 
ri a tablet at the foot of it, ped pecatle 4 
for Mrs. Catharine Wynter, who died 1771 ; 
and William Woodstock Wynter, who died 
1747; and on each side, the arms of Wynter 
and Howe.* — 
® Wynter, beais Sub. a fess. Erm. and impales 


Arg. a chevron between 3 wolves’ heads erased, 
Sable for Howe. 


Che Public Journals. 


THE DIVER. 
Translated from the German of Schiller, by Egerton 
Webbe. 


“ Bznorp! into this boiling grave 
A golden cup I cast! 
What, ho! brave hearts! is there knight or kuave 
Dares plunge him now in the whirlpool vast ? 
Down the black throat the goblet’s gone— 
Whoso shall save it—it is his own.” 
Spoke the king, aud from where he stood, 
The goblet he swift did throw, 
From the tow'ring crag that o’erhung the flood 
Iuto the howling gulf below, 
“ What heart so daring? I ask again,— 
What heart so great among all my men ?” 
They heard the king—the kuights, the kuaves, 
Mutely they glared at the rampant 
utely ¢! at the rampant waves, 
And corel not the drowning gold. 
And again the king :—“ This prize to win— 
Is there none,” he cried, “that adveutures in 2” 


iu 
Aud his pee. bs away and his 
And knights and ladies with 
On that youth of a noble aspect gazed. 
Aud as from the 
His eyes o'er the t A 
Charybdis strong, from her horrid lap, 
Flung back the wawrs foaming new ; 
With a noise like thunder are ; 
With a noise like thunder that's afar. 


And they bubble and boil, and they hiss ayd roar, , — 
As when water with fire hath met ; 
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{nd flood over flood they plash amd pour, . . But to the shock’d eye many a sight :-— 
Till the broad face ven with foam is wet. Salamanders, and serpents, and dragons ll 
Aud still of that tempest no end can be— Besticr’d themselves in the jaws of 
For still of a sen is bora a seas “Darkly did crawl, and obscewely twine 
Yet calmer awhile is the sea around :— - ‘ _ Each fish without a grace ; 
Armed roach, and the haberdine, 
al foul Zygeona’s horrid face. 
Aud that eea-wolf, the prowling shark— 
lows have left the morn, Prowl‘d with his bar'd tusks through the dark.© 
that dark, foaming crater borue. “And my thoughts were of human things as 1 hung 
Now, quick, ere the waters shall: back be driven, In the depths of the ocean drear, 
The youth he hath mutter'd a prayer: . The only warm-feeling breast among 
Oh! a cry of amazement goes up to heaven !— Spectres, and monsters, aud 
: irl is seiziuge—hath seia'd him!—there, I = the light and 
aes Sodkcapmce end pods Aud of human voices, and h 
And now the brave swimmer can noue see more. « Just then, lo! I turned, and I saw a beast 
And the ocean slept to the hollow sound Urging a hundred joints : 
Of Charybdis’ whirling bell: Instant, with frantic dread opprest, 
And from mouth to mouth the word went round,— Have I quitted my hold ou the coral t 
farewell !* Instant.am borne by the torrent away ! 
“ But, oh! "tis to life and the warm, warm day.” 
The sound of Charybdis’ whirling bell. The king he heard, and much wondered he, 


And were it thy crown thou threwest iu, is thine,” he 


That which the dark gulf hideth well. 
Many the brave ship gone to wrack, 
Drawn iu that fatal tide, 
Keel aud mast flew shiver'd back, 
escap'd a grave beside. 
nearer and nearer still, 
Like the voice of the coming storm, whistling shrill ; 


It bubbles and boils, and it hisses and roars, 


And 
Her that would plead 


he dear 
ak, ot 
Saw it—and plung’d for life or death. 


Still heard is the torrent, still pours the black tide, 
nder is told ; 
looketh 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF RICHARDSON, THE 
SHOWMAN.—BY THE AUTHOR OF VISHER'S 


Oh! never Stat desir «sight 
A Prop yp 2 lea aemae 


: showing off his own folli 
ere goblet society. Thus, instead 
That else had plung’ ° For fishy horrors, the curious resdee f 
* For below—all round—the mountainous deep, to look at the incomparable 


Lay streteh'd iu purple night ; Spenser, in th: Fairy Queen, 
To the 0 00 pel om ahem sleep— ve 32, et seq. 
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stock, he laughed in his own sleeve ;_ and by 
keeping a fool. instead of making a fool of 
himeelf he eschewed poverty, and ultimately 
died in the odour and sanctity of wealth. 

Richardson originated at Great Marlow, 
in the county of Bucks; the very name of 
the place seemed to intimate that he was 
born to achieve greatness. Whether he was 
lineally descended from the author of Clarissa 
Harlowe is, and will long continue to be, a 
disputed fact. There was a family resem- 
Dblance between them; both were country 
gentlemen, and both wore top-boots. 

For breeding, Mr. Richardson was indebted 
to the parish. workhouse,—fuir promise of his 
future industry. When big enough, he ac- 
quitted himself with reputation in the em- 
P nt of out of door activity; for he never 
resembled the lazy fellow reduced by idleness 
to want, who said in excuse, “ When they 
bid me go to the ant to learn wisdom, I am 
almost always going to my uncle’s.” 

From Marlow, after due probation, young 


Richardson, it is stated, sought his fortunes 


in the metropolis, and entered into the service 
of Mr. Rhodes, a huge cow-keeper—a _colos- 
sus in the milky way. Here it is probable 
he acquired a taste for pastorals, and that 
extraordinary ‘proficiency in the Welsh lan- 
which rendered his dialogue in after- 

times so strikingly rich and Celto-Doric. 
logists thence infer that it was 


Pick’t ; but we don’t believe it. 

We never read the life of an actor or ac- 
tress without being told, about the period of 
Richardson’s cateer at which we have now 
arrived, that the “ ruling passion ” took such 
strong ion of them, that they must 
break alt bounds, run away, and join seme 

ing company, to “ imp their wings,” or 


some flight of that sort. So it happened 
with our hero: he cut the cows, and hastened 
to adhere to Mrs. Penley, then performing 
with unprecedented success in a club-room at 
Shadwell, a small town in the vicinity of 
Wapping. The houses were crowded; re- 
ceipts to the full amount of five shillings 
nightly crowned their efforts, and the corps, 
consisting of two gentlemen and two ladies, 
divided. the ‘five among four, Playing as it 
were all fours in a fives court. 
by this success, Richardson resolved to extend 
his fame, and accordingly visited many parts 
of the provinces, starring it from the Shad- 
well boards. Mighty as aie have been his 
ig he met with no manager, no 
Tate Wilkinson, no Macready or Kemble, to 
iate his histrionic talents. One night, 
having accidentally witnessed a representation 
of the School for Scandal, he fancied he 
could play the little broker ; so he returned to 
London, and took a small shop in that line 
of business. About the i ninety-six, he 
was enabled to rent.the I uin, @ publie- 
house near the stage-door of old Drury, and 


much frequented by dramatic wights. It was 
of one of these that Richardson used to tell « 
his most elaborate pun. Being asked if he 
did anything in the dramatic line, he an: 
swered, “I. do more or less in it in every 
way: I do what I can in the first syllable 
dram, and in the first two sy y ; 
in the last two syllables, attic, I am to be 
seen every night; and in the last, tick— 
m’ eye! I wish you knew my exertions.” 

It was not to be expected that the Harle- 
quin could last long without a change; for 
not gnly was the sign contrariwise thereto, 
but the place itself was a ch house. Our 
landlord therefore let it ; — ght a oom 
van, engaged a company from among his 
customers, and opened his first booth at 
Bartholomew Fair. 

Hone, in his Every-day Book (Part X.), 
furnished an excellent view of this fair, full 
of curious dramatic and other matter. He 
describes the shows of 1825, among which, 
apropos, Richardson’s theatre figures promi- 
nently. The outside, he tells us, was above 
thirty feet in height, and occupied one plat. 
form one hundred feet in width. The plat- 
form was very elevated, the back of it lined 
with green baize, and festooned with deeply- 
fringed crimson curtains, except at two places 
where the money-takers sat, in roomy projec- 
tions fitted up like Gothic shrine-work, with 
columns and pinnacles. There were fifteen 
hundred. variegated illumination-lamps, in: 
chandeliers, lustres, wreaths, festoons. 
A band of ten musicians in scarlet dresses, 
similar to those worn by his Majesty’s Beef- 
eaters, continually played on various instru- 
ments ; while the performers paraded in their 
gayest “ properties ’” before the gazing mul- 
titude. Audiences rapidly ascended on each 
performance being over; and, paying their 
money to the receivers in their Gothic seats, 
had tickets in return, which, being taken at 
the doors, admitted them to descend into the 
‘ theatre.” The performances were the 
Wandering Outlaw, a melodrama, with the 
death of the villain and appearance of the 
accusing spirit; a comic harlequinade, 
Harlequin Faustus ;—and concluding with a 
splendid panorama, painted by the fint 
artists.—Boxes, two shillings; pit, one shil- 
ling ; and galle: 

ousand people, 


ry, sixpence. 

The theatre held nearly a fh , 
continually emptying and filling, and the 
performances =r over in about a quarter 
of an hour! » though anticipating s 
little of our personal narrative, we may a6 
well mention here, that occasionally, when 
the outside platform was crowded with impa- 
tient spectators waiting for their turn to be 
admitted, though the ces had not - 
lasted more than five minutes, Mr. Richards 
son would send in to inquire if John Overy 
was there, which was the well-known signal 
to finish off-hand, strike the gong, turn’ out 
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andience, and turn in their s 
kee as much of the Outlaw, the Devil, or 
Faustus, as time Permitted. 


Maing now bb t “ the Showman ” 


ment of what he might have 


.. desi the National Theatre, with the 

established Jonases, Penleys, Jubsons, 
* @.hoc genus omne as his tivals,—the com- 
mencement of a career of half a century’s 
duration,—may we not panse to int towards 


tof admiration ?. What are 


the lessees of Drury Lane or Cove 
compared 
= ore 


ie d 


after Christmas for the 
ir hard-earned wages. And he 
eful, too. When marked success 


h 
_ Crow; and his affec. 
‘ : 


ext to the Spot 
Richardson boasted of having 
ia company was Edmund Kean. the 


t 

bumpkins 

did Tom 

does now at the St, 
iod, vis. 


fair. Another story adds, that he 


great, and his 


He rose 
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in an adjoining booth at Camberwell was 
exhibited a.very old man, whom the placards 
declared to have reached a hundred and five 


Why, if my grandfather had not 
hare have been a hundred and 
te 


only should we dwell on his facetir ? 
ly to point the poignant grief which tells 
us) .we.shall mane Wen them more, —shall 
never look upon his like again ! 


And: how liberal thou wert! Thou wert * 


not.a manager to debar from their just privi- 
lees thy dramatic brethren, or: insult the 
literary characters who honourably patronized 
thy “honourable endeavours. “ Walk 
up!” was o generous. hen Jack 
Reeve and 


Cocképur-street,—he approached us ‘with @ 
fine _ = sie 5 he had 
been ing for dinner. His 
too, age equally simple and unaffected be 
was the Cincinvatus of his order. He 
us of the satisfaction he had given to 
IV. by transporting the giraffe in a i 
caravan to Windsor Park. The caravan 
Richardson’s world; and he might well hav ‘ 
applied tu that vehicle the eastern 
“the place which changes its occu 0 
often is not a palace, but a ‘ caravan’-serai.” 
we are yiving way to sorrow, though 
“ away with melancholy” is our motte. A 
wide-mouthed musician—we forget whethet 
clarionet or trombone—applied to Richardsea 
at Easter for an anne at Greenwich 
fair: “ You won’t do anything till Christ 
mas,” said he: ‘you must wait, as you ate 
only fit for a Wait: you are one to play from 
to ear.”” 


ear 
It is said that Richardson died rich ; and 
indeed the sale of his effects by auction, 
showed that if other persons were men of 
property, he was a man of rties. Three 
undred and thirty-four lots of multitudinous 
composition were submitted to the hammer} 


the ‘and it was truly a jubilee to see how the 


do Two 


irs: brought 


guration of the ytatue of George ITI. in 


Jews did outbid each other. There were 
Nathan, and Hart, and Clarke, and Levy, 
besides an inferior and dirtier lot, who gut, 
velvets, and silks, and satins, for the old 
song, “ Old clo’!” Though their late owner, 
in the heyday of his prime, qbserved, “I have. 
to show my dresses by daylight, and they 
must be first-rate; anything will do for the 
large theatres in the night-time, either 
baize, or tin, or dog-skins for ermine ;”” yet 
their prices were by no means considerable. 
dresses, two Dutch, and one 
Jew’s ditto, sold for thirty-five shillings ; one 
Harlequin’s dress, one-clown’s, ous 

"8, came to one 


went very low; and six satyrs’ dresses were 
shushetele sted inlay. A scene 
fourteen pounds, 


catriage only eight pounds. 
Thee een i their owner was 


an’ outeide and inside tumbling -boy, E 


afterwards .as a -leadi ian, 


leading 
of five shillings'a day ; Oxberry, 
Shel aso A 





ne Wagon 
a ditto scene 
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Thwaites, Vaughan, S. Fancit, &c., were 
auspices. 


jatreduced to the public under his 


WELL-DRESSED PERSONS. 


pizs and fops have always been ephe- 
= qeodactions, and. the former eave 


8, serve his gauze silk stockin 


the trial of three summers. Mr. Ball 
or Mr. Hughes Bull, alias “Golden 

” as he was |,» may be mentioned 
fret for his taste in dress, appointments, 
and equi . The papers rang with his 
doings, and he su led to the seat of fame 
then lately vacated by the “ fortunate 
” Mr. Ball was a man of exceed- 
good taste; and in whatever he did, he 
never lost sight of the ap nce and cha- 
pacter of a gentleman. Coaching was the 


=< the day; and those who saw his 


bnilt, dark, chocolate-coloured coach, 


with the four white horses, and two next 


grooms in brown liveries behind, saw that it 
wes possible for a gentleman to drive four- 
island without adopting the dress or 
manners of a stage-couchman, Mr. Ball 


_ jas.@ beautiful dresser; his colours were 


iefly black and white ; and he was 

gp Hog we ever saw thet could carry 
off a white waistcoat in the morning. He 
was the introducer of the large, black- 
fronted cravats, which helped to set off this 
otherwise difficult attire. It is said that no 


_ tam is a hero in the eyes of his valet. Mr. 


Ball was an exception to the rule; for we 
heard of his valet declaring publicly, at a 
tale @’ on the Continent, that he was 
the man in the place, except his 
master, Mr. Ball has resided for some 
years:in Paris. 
_ Mr. Haine was a contemporary of Ball 
though immeasurably below him 
in‘point of taste. He entered life with all 
the advantages that fortune could bestow ; 
ad, for a time, shared the polite attention 
newspapers. He is now remembered 
@ the owner of a dressing-case that cost 
1,500/,, and the wearer of a pea-green coat 
inthe vpring of 1825, which he threaten- 
¢d'to wear brown before the autumn of that 
yeer. This gentleman, we believe, resides 
at Brassels 


Mr. Long Wellesley is also a man of ex- 
taste, though he rides in kid gloves, 

which Brummell used to say, a man should 
seouted for doing. He was one of the 

inet of the “‘ turned-back-wristband ’’ gen- 
iy; and was rather in the Ball school, sub- 
a blue frock for ‘a black. His taste 

i is quite unexceptionable. Mr. 


is also abroad. 
. Bailey was'a dandy of the butterfly 


erler : he wes patron of briglt colours— 


light-blue coats, coloured silk cravats, fancy 
waistcoats—and was a warm su of 
nankeen trousers. ‘Fo have seen 


im caa-’ 
g up and down Rotten Row ‘on a sum-’ 
mer evening, on his black,’ 
rfuming the air as he ed the flies. 
rom the noble creature with the well- 
scented, cambric handkerchief, aad to ob- 
thin pumps, 
and silver buckles; or to have seen him 
lounging with folded arms against the door 
of the crush-room at the opera, his huir 
hanging in ringlets over his ears, with a 
waistcoat of pink or blue satin, embroidered 
with silver or gold, and all his apparel of 
the finest, gaudiest, and most expensive 
texture, a stranger would have set him dowa 
as the impersonation of a, puppy: end yet 
he would have been wrong, for Mr. a 
was a fine, manly fellow, and thrashed 
the watchmen in Bond-street single-handed, 
one night. Still, he was by far the gayest 
dandy that has been seen about London for. 
years; and wher he reached the end of his 
tether, and the day of reckoning arrived, the 
tailors’ bills for cashmere trousers, and the 
mercers’, for French cambric shirts, excited. 
the astonishment of the humble - minded 
ieee sut in judgment on the charges. 
he last time we saw him, he was vegetat- 
ing on the beach at Ostend. 
Bice = beiger f+ long been eget to 
the presidency of fashion’s court,.by gene- 
ral patrons: Oy He is s beau of esta- 
blished reputation, having arrived in this 
country with credentials from half the 
courts in Europe. We remember him ina. 
Paris, the star of the opera, with 
blooming bride, on their first, arrival 
Naples. If we recollect right, he used 
wear a full dress suit of rich, black 


We should be doing this m 
the art an injustice, were we to 
as the follower of any school. Hi 
are so rapid, so numerous, and, 
plete, that he may be said to be 
schools, but blindly wed to none. 
were we to name any particulerizing 
we should say, his Lag 
school. Whether he wears 
buckskins and patent leather Hes 
or the more unassumin er 
always an“abundant dis; 
excited the admiration of Mr.. ‘ 
Willis.” We cannot say that we 
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satility of talent in this line will prevent his 
pocmp thion, because no one can 
ail llow him. We see what he has on 
to-day, but there is no saying what he may 
‘wear on the morrow; so his followers, 


* Like the hindmost chariot-wheel are curst, 
Still to be near, but never to be first.” 


Lords Ranelagh, Chesterfield, and Castle- 
reagh, have each figured on the town, and 
each tired of the trouble of being very 
smart. Lord Poltimore has excellent taste 
both in dress and equipage. Lord Albert 
Conyngham is a well-dressed man—so is 
his brother, the Marquess ; and Mr. Sutton 
promises well. Mr. Reynolds, commonly 
called. Beau Reynolds, has as much taste in 
dress as anybody ; and his clothes fit better 
wae of heke “ p is ane wre all fee advan- 

oO t an that Bailey pos- 
sessed, with a Poco. nbd in his sa Sng 
Mr. Charles Jones, brother of the Welsh 
baronet of that name, is what is regularly 
called, ‘ well put on.’”? 

Mr. Duncombe, M. P. for Finsbury, is 
one of the best dressed men of the day. He 
selects and matches his colours admirably. 
There is a subdued richness about every 
— he puts on; all harmonize and are in 

keeping. His quondam. friend, Lord 

rd Thynne, is (or was) extremely cor- 
rect in his costume ; and Mr. Horace Clag- 
gett has long been celebrated for his taste 
‘in dress, horses, &c. 

Lord Jersey is at the head of the sporting 
school of dressers, and has always had a 
host of imitators. He is regarded as an 
authority in all matters relating to dress 
or appointments; and the Jersey hat and 
Jersey spur are in equal repute. We be- 
lieve he introduced the tight-kneed order of 
trousers. The Duke of Leeds isa very well 

man; 20 is the Duke of Dorset, 

ough of the old, top-boot school. Col. 
Lea and Sir Charles Knightley are equally 
neat and firm in their support of that cos- 
‘tume ; nor must we omit to mention “old 
John Warde,’ the father of foxhunters, 
who, like Sir Roger de Coverley, with his 
doublet, has worn leathers and boots till 
they have been in and out of fashion, over 
and over aguin, and is the last man we know 
that sports ruffles instead of wristbands. 
There used to be a breed of swells in the 
city, great, fat, bluff, tight-dressed fellows ; 
but we think they are all off the pavé ut 


present. 
Looking at the great change that has 
taken place within the period we have 
over, it must, we think, be admit- 
ted, that if we have gained in comfort and 
5, we huaye.lost in point of beauty, 
dignity, and elegance of costume. More- 
ever, the confusion of classes occasioned by 
the removel of the lines of demarcation in 
society that dress afforded, is productive of 


any thing but convénience, or the maigt 
tenance of aristocratic pretension. Foe. 
merly, a gentleman was known by his 
clothes; indeed, by the sumptuary 
his income was almost defined by his dress; 
now, the only difference between a gentle. 
man and his valet is, that the valet is fre. 
quently the better dressed man of the two, 
nstead of its being necessary for a man to 
dress in accordance with his station, a new 
rule has been introduced, which says that, 
‘¢ when a man’s character is established, he 
may wear an old coat.”” The meeting of 
the two gentlemen in the theatre, is’e 
happy illustration of the confusion a simi. 
larity of dress occasions. -Coming from 
different points, each in a great hurry, one 
addressed the other with, “ Pray, are you 
the box-keeper ?”—‘<No,’’ replied the 
other: ‘‘are you ?”—Fraser’s Magazine,’ 


Potes of a Reader. 


EBDUCATIONAL PRECEPTS, : 


From Sir Robert Peel’s Address on his 
nstallation as Lord Rector of the University 
of Glasgow. | Pa 
The scheme of academical education 
adopted in the universities of Scotland, mo 
dified vs it gradually has been, according t 
the changes in the state of society, and the 
new demands for knowledge, is admira’ 
adapted to the great ends, for which it 
designed. I see in it a scheme in confor 
mity with the suggestion of Lord Bacoa, 
that makes learning subservient to action— 





that does not at all partake of a professional | 


character —that embraces all distinction 
and classes of society—that qualifies thow 
of the highest rank for the public duties 
they will have to perform—that offers t 
men engaged in business, and even ad 
vanced in life, the opportunity of ascertais: 
ing the progressive discoveries of science, 
and the applicability of those discoveries to 
their respective circumstances— that offers 
also to those whose pecuniary means ae 
the most restricted, those benefits of an ¢® 
lightened education, and the rewerds of 
literary distinction. % 


Your success, your eminence, your yf 

piness, are much more independent of 

accidents and caprices of fortune, i 

more within your own control than 

appear to be to superficial observers. 
Every advance in science has served | 

to contract the field of inquiry, but to 


it on every side. It has served, like 
telescope, to make us familiar with obj 
before imperfectly comprehended, but, 
the same time, by the obscure vision | 
things unknown, of relations and depem 
dencies of which we had no concep 
shown us the comparative nothingness 
human knowledge. 
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_,, Whatever be the place of your nativity, 
‘whatever be the accidents of your birth, 
‘the highest distinctions are accessible to 
all, and no national jealousies remain to ob- 
gtract your advancement, or to envy you the 
, ion of them when obtained. 
It is not by mere study, by the mere accu- 
mulation of knowledge, that you can hope 
eminence. Mental discipline, the éxer- 
of the faculties of the mind, the quicken- 
of your apprehension, the strengthening 
e memory, the forming of a sound, ra- 
Pan discriminating judgment, are of even 
importance than the store of learning. 
’ Practizve the econemy of time; consider 
ime like the faculties of your mind—a pre- 
gous estate, that every moment of it well 
ope is put out to an exorbitant interest. 
not say, devote yourself to unremitting 
labour, and sacrifice all amusement; but I 
dosay, that the zest of amusement itself, 
od the successful result of application, de- 
end in a great meusure upon the economy 
time. When you have lived fifty yeurs, 
you will have seen many instances in which 
¢ man who finds time for every thing, for 


miotuality in all the relations of life—for 
os. of society—for the cultivation 
' @iiterature, for every rational amusement 


_ Sis he who iv the most assidnous in the 


Setive pursuits of his profession. 
Estimate also properly the force of habit 
—exercise a constant, an unremitting vigi- 
lance over the acquirement of habit, in 
— that are apparently of entire indif- 
fence, that perhups are really so, inde- 
t of the habits they engender. It is 
the neglect of such trifles that bad habits 
@equired, and that the mind, by tolerat- 
pec and procrastination in mat- 
ters of small account but frequent recur- 
feace, matters of which the world takes no 
0 beeomes accustomed to the same 
defects in matters of higher importance. 
“fs it possible to consult the works of any 
an of real eminence, who has left a record 
discipline by which his own mind 
@u trained, without finding abundant 
toofs that it was not by trusting to the 
irations of genius, but by constant per- 
, and vigilance, and care, that suc- 
Sse was obtained? Take as un eminent 
1 of this the account which Cicero 
yes of his own early education. Mark 
 intentness on one object—mark how 
occupation, amusement, foreign travel, 
y, the conversation of the lightest hour, 
al were made ancillary to the one great 
fer of improving the mind, and fitting 
it for the high functions to which its facu!- 
Mie were to be applied. 
* The steam-engine and the rail-road are 
Rot merely facilitating the transport of 
@erchandise, they are not merely shorten- 
duration of journeys, or adminis- 


tering to the supply of physical wants. 
They are speeding the intercourse between 
mind and mind, and.they are creating new 
demands for knowledge. They are ferti-. 
lizing the intellectual as well as the mate-’ 
rial waste; they are removing the impedi« 
ments which obscurity, or remoteness, or 
poverty, may have heretofore opposed to 
the emerging of real merit. They are sup- 
plying you, in the mere ‘facility. of loco- 
motion, with a new motive for classical 
study. They are enabling you, with come 
parative ease to enjoy that pure and refined 
pleasure which makes the past predominate. 
over the present, when we contemplate the. 
localities where the illustrious of 
ancient times have been performed, and the 
monuments that are associated with names 
and actions that never can perish.. They 
are enabling you to taste the intoxicating 
draught that is described with such noble 
enthusiasm by Gibhbon.—“ At the distance 
of twenty-five years,” said Gibbon, “ can 
neither forget nor express the strong emo-' 
tions which agitated my mind, as I first’apJ 
proached and entered the Eternal City. 
After a sleepless night, T'trod with a lofty 
step the ruins of the Forum; each memor- 
able spot where Romulus stood, or Tully 
spoke, or Ceesar fell, was at once present 
to my eye, and several days of intoxication 
were lost or enjoyed before I could descend 
to a cool or minute investigation.” : 
lane Pasnp ng thus speaks - Mr. Fox, in 
the preface to the History of the Reign 
James I. —“~During “his retirement, fd 
love of literature and fondness for poetrys 
which neither pleasure nor business had 
ever extinguished, revived with an arddur, 
such as few in the eagerness of youth, or in 
saa of fame or advantage, are capable of 
eeling. Hence it was that in the interyal 
between his active attendance in Parlia- 
ment, and the undertaking of his history, 
hé never felt the tedium of a vacant. day, 
It was more difficult to fortify himeelf against 
the seductions of his own inclination, which 
was continually drawing him off from his 
social researches to critical inquiries, to the 
study of the classics, and to works of ima- 
gingtion and poetry. Abundant proof exists 
of the effect of these interruptions both on 
his labours and on his mind. [is letters 
are filled with complaints of such as arose 
from politics, while he speaks with delight 
and complacency of whole days devoted to 
Euripides and Virgil. 


It too frequently happens that the ready 
assent which we give to traths of vital ims 
portance has not the practical influence on 
our conduct which it ought to*have. If it 
had, how many of us would have been 
spared the painful retroxpect—that retro. 
spect which you may avert, but which we 
cannot, of opportunities lost, time mispent, 
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habits of indolence or negligeice become 
inveterate. 

We are a country of old memories ; every 
castle and every field will remind us ‘of the 
institutions under which we lived, and of 
the noble déeds achieved by our ancestors. 


' Che Gatherer. 


“8 ‘Peul’e—The - wdalleaon- feb was first 
introduced Boral sa re of reer fon 
en: t ter, in 
pri i o's ied ‘to relieve those 
then who were in during’ the progress 
Socas the weeks. CAuréhes of Fanta, No. 2. 
f Mont ‘Blanc. a Pestoot be, just com- 
bry panorama is sublime 
wonde sie, Seal we doubt nat, be constlored 
pe pees work of art. Meanwhile, its 
entitle it to a more detailed notice 
a our next Number. 
to Cocker.” — In .the fifth 
Cocker’s Arithmetic, in 





day afterwards, on entering his apartment, 
‘said said, “ Where is the net 7 “ There is no 
further occasion for the net,” replied Gruig. 
noli, “ when the fish is caught.” —W. G.C. 
Hearing. —The late Mr. Billington wes 
remarkable for acute hearing. It is said 
fhat she could hear not only the insects ia 
the hedges, but also’ the smallest flies ins 
room, the quickness of her hearing amounting 
sometimes to a painful sensation.— Curtis on 
the Physiology nd Patholoy ae Ear, 


Hibernicis :—This harp is thirty-two, im 
ches high, and of supgtior workmanship, 
The sounding-board is of oak, and the arms 
of red sally the rath a 
arm in front is va hort 


pecs 1 peered 10 cd po 
lished by king, he says in-his-ad- On 


Gress ta the reader, Vaated the ith of Octo- 
ber, 1684, that he. 
Axithmatic i 


ja 1677; from -which and: the 
‘thereto, and the verse underneath, it 
that Cocker was then dead, - 


(rule)! of the 38th..edition. of 
Arithmetic, published by 
‘and printed: Hin 79h it 
: licensed Sep. °3,: 1677 ; 
pnts Biographcet Dictionary. 
*s Biographica Dictionary 

~ ,o BL BoE 

|. Literature and Art,—Bent’s List of New 


for 1836,’ with pre the 


ings 
por et prices, exhibits a decrease of n 
ns/last year, the number of books 
(1,500: es ‘ea, 
pamphlets, or 
being 150 oes teae in. 1835. Te conte 
of is 98, (including 40 portraits,) 
so are engraved in the line manner, 
in meszotinto, and 15 in chalk, aqua- 
tinte, &e 
"On the French flight from Moscow, some 
ew ther that the mee ese 8 be ‘very 
to escape, .wi toff and his 
Concha after them. ”"«' Much luckier dogs 
y they her ag «ug datz eigen to 
escape in their o style, with the plate 
before them: : _— 


Fishing.—Grignoli, the son of a fisher- 
‘man; @ priest in a rich abbey in Floréuce, 
pr ontoa «Rh npeapmens Ren Arad gs bn Bo 

t, to put him, as he said,” in 


pa of his origin. Bice Parse der this 


aan eadenions hat payee net was’ used 
ptice oy. {ik fiend ‘whio ‘caine to ste him the 


_ the 


ished .Cocker’s Vulgar wood 


where the ay — are 
with scutcheons of 
aatenhdawon 
mente "7h silver, ye have 
. This hat twenty-ei; 
Ge véat,' je beckon , and the parts to which 
it was joined, are very much ae , 


ac. 
Moral Negation. —Three Paisley weaver, 

whose wives were quartered at ‘ Gourock rock Be 
season, were anxious to get across te 
Dunoon one Sabbath morning ; deeming ita 
re orpwar on however, to employ an oad 
that purpose, they em a frieud 

to negotiate with the captain of t 
Mail-steamer, “ to cast out a bit 0° his tow, . 


rowii 

wv i ps 

pu’ing us; in ither words, gin 

to be mair pointedly particu 
ias’s uso masa tasee, iPube ane 
awgent !”— Laird of Logan. . 


Erratum at p. 80-—For “is 15 fi. Fread 
diameter,” ” rend” was 80 fi" ” Se. ¢ ” 
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